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WHAT DOES PRAGMATISM MEAN BY PRACTICAL? 


RAGMATISM, according to Mr. James, is a temper of mind, 
an attitude; it is also a theory of the nature of ideas and 
truth; and, finally, it is a theory about reality. It is pragmatism as 
method which is emphasized, I take it, in the subtitle, ‘‘a new name 
for some old ways of thinking.’’ It is this aspect which I suppose 
to be uppermost in Mr. James’s own mind—one frequently gets the 
impression that he conceives the discussion of the other two points to 
be illustrative material, more or less hypothetical, of the method. 
The briefest and at the same time the most comprehensive formula 
for the method is: ‘‘The attitude of looking away from first things, 
principles, ‘categories,’ supposed necessities; and of looking towards 
last things, fruits, consequences, facts’’ (pp. 54-55). And as the 
attitude looked ‘‘away from’’ is the rationalistic, perhaps the chief 
aim of the lectures is to exemplify some typical differences result- 
ing from taking one outlook or the other. 

But pragmatism is also ‘‘used in a still wider sense, as mean- 
ing also a certain theory of truth’’ (p. 55); it is ‘‘a genetic theory 
of what is meant by truth’’ (p. 65). Truth means, as a matter of 
course, agreement, correspondence, of idea and fact (p. 198), but 
what do agreement, correspondence, mean? With rationalism they 
mean ‘‘a static, inert relation,’’ which is so ultimate that of it noth- 
ing more can be said. With pragmatism they signify the guiding 
or leading power of ideas by which we ‘‘dip into the particulars of 
experience again,’’ and if by its aid we set up the arrangements and 
connections among experienced objects which the idea intends, the 
idea is verified; it corresponds with the things it means to square 
with (pp. 205-206). The idea is true which works in leading us to 
what it purports (p. 80).? Or, ‘‘any idea that will carry us pros- 
perously from any one part of experience to any other part, linking 
things satisfactorily, working securely, simplifying, saving labor, is 

*William James, “Pragmatism, a New Name for Some Old Ways of 


Thinking.” Popular Lectures on Philosophy. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1907. Pp. xiii + 309. 


— aspects of the doctrine are here purposely omitted, and will meet 
us later. 
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true for just so much, true in so far forth’’ (p. 58). This notion 
presupposes that ideas are essentially intentions (plans and 
methods), and that what they, as ideas, ultimately intend is pros- 
pective—certain changes in prior existing things. This contrasts 
again with rationalism, with its copy theory, where ideas, as ideas, 
are ineffective and impotent since they mean only to mirror a reality 
(p. 69) complete without them. Thus we are led to the third aspect 
of pragmatism. The alternative between rationalism and pragma- 
tism ‘‘concerns the structure of the universe itself’’ (p. 258). ‘‘The 
essential contrast is that reality .. . for pragmatism is still in the 
making’’ (p. 257). And in a recent number of this JouRNAL’ he 
says: ‘‘I was primarily concerned in my lectures with contrasting 
the belief that the world is still in the process of making with the 
belief that there is an eternal edition of it ready-made and com- 
plete.’’ 

It will be following Mr. James’s example, I think, if we here re- 
gard pragmatism as primarily a method, and treat the account of 
ideas and their truth and of reality somewhat incidentally so far as 
the discussion of them serves to exemplify or enforce the method. 
Regarding the attitude of orientation which looks to outcomes and 
consequences, one readily sees that it has, as Mr. James points out, 
points of contact with historic empiricism, nominalism, and utili- 
tarianism. It insists that general notions shall ‘‘eash’’ in as par- 
ticular objects and qualities in experience; that ‘‘principles’’ are 
ultimately subsumed under facts, rather than the reverse; that the 
empirical consequence rather than the a priori basis is the sanctioning 
and warranting factor. But all of these ideas are colored and trans- 
formed by the dominant influence of experimental science: the 
method of treating conceptions, theories, ete., as working hypotheses, 
as directors for certain experiments and experimental observations. 
Pragmatism as attitude represents what Mr. Peirce has happily 
termed the ‘‘laboratory habit of mind’’ extended into every area 
where inquiry may fruitfully be carried on. A scientist would, I 
think, wonder not so much at the method as at the lateness of 
philosophy’s conversion to what has made modern science what it 
is. Nevertheless it is impossible to forecast the intellectual change 
that should proceed from carrying the method sincerely and un- 
reservedly into all fields of inquiry. Leaving philosophy out of 
account, what a change would be wrought in the historical and 
social sciences—in the conceptions of politics and law and political 
economy! Mr. James does not claim too much when he says: ‘‘The 
center of gravity of philosophy must alter its place. The earth of 
things, long thrown into shadow by the glories of the upper ether, 
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must resume its rights. . . . It will be an alteration in the ‘seat of 
authority’ that reminds one almost of the Protestant Reformation”’ 
(p. 123). 

I can imagine that many would not accept this method in phi- 
losophy for very diverse reasons, perhaps among the most potent 
of which is lack of faith in the power of the elements and processes 
of experience and life to guarantee their own security and pros- 
perity; because, that is, of the feeling that the world of ex- 
perience is so unstable, mistaken, and fragmentary that it must 
have an absolutely permanent, true, and complete ground. I can 
not imagine, however, that so much uncertainty and controversy, 
as actually exists, should arise about the content and import of 
the doctrine on the basis of the general formula. It is when 
the method is applied to special points that questions arise. Mr. 
James reminds us in his preface that the pragmatic movement has 
found expression ‘‘from so many points of view, that much uncon- 
eerted statement has resulted.’’ And speaking of his lectures, he 
goes on to say: ‘“‘I have sought to unify the picture as it presents 
itself to my own eyes, dealing in broad strokes.’’ The ‘‘different 
points of view’’ here spoken of have concerned themselves with view- 
ing pragmatically a number of different things. And it is, I think, 
Mr. James’s effort to combine them as they stand which occasions 
misunderstanding among Mr. James’s readers. Mr. James himself 
applied it, for example, in 1898 to philosophic controversies to 
indicate what they mean in terms of practical issues at stake. 
Before that, Mr. Peirce himself (in 1878) had applied the method 
to the proper way of conceiving and defining objects. Then it has 
been applied to ideas in order to find out what they mean in terms 
of what they intend, and what and how they must intend in order 
to be true. Again, it has been applied to beliefs, to what men 
actually accept, hold to, and affirm. Indeed, it lies in the nature of 
pragmatism that it should be applied as widely as possible; and 
to things as diverse as controversies, beliefs, truths, ideas, and 
objects. But yet the situations and problems are diverse; so much 
so that, while the meaning of each may be told on the basis of 


“‘last things,’’ ‘‘fruits,’’ ‘‘consequences,’’ ‘‘facts,’’ it is quite cer- 


tain that last things and facts will be very different in the 
diverse cases, and that very different types of meaning will stand 
out. ‘‘Meaning’’ will itself mean something quite different in the 
ease of ‘‘objects’’ from what it will in the case of ‘‘ideas,’’ and for 
“‘ideas’’ something different than in the case of ‘‘truths.’? Now 
the explanation to which I have been led of the unsatisfactory 
condition of contemporary pragmatic discussion is that in com- 
posing these ‘‘different points of view’’ into a single pictorial whole, 
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the distinct type of consequence and hence of meaning of practical 
appropriate to each has not been sufficiently emphasized. 

When we consider separately the subjects to which the pragmatic 
method has been applied, we find that Mr. James has provided the 
necessary formula for each—with his never failing instinct for the 
concrete. We take first the question of the significance of an 
object: the meaning which should properly be contained in its con- 
ception or definition. ‘‘To attain perfect clearness in our thoughts 
of an object, then, we need only consider what conceivable effects 
of a practical kind the object may involve—what sensations we are to 
expect from it and what reactions we must prepare ’’ (pp. 46-47). 
Or, more shortly, as it is quoted from Ostwald, ‘‘ All realities influ- 
ence our practise, and that influence is their meaning for us’’ 
(p. 48). Here it will be noted that the start is from objects already 
empirically given or presented, existentially vouched for, and the 
question is as to their proper conception—what do objects mean. 
And the meaning is the effects these given objects produce. One 
might doubt the correctness of this theory, but I do not see how 
one could doubt its import, or could accuse it of subjectivism or 
idealism, since the object with its power to produce effects is assumed. 
Meaning is expressly distinguished from objects, not confused (as in 
idealism), and is said to consist in the practical reactions objects 
exact of us or impose upon us. When it is a question, then, of an 
object, ‘‘meaning’’ signifies conceptual content or connotation, and 
“‘nractical’’? means the future responses which an object requires 
of us or commits us to. 

But we may also start from a given idea, and ask what the idea 
means. Pragmatism will, of course, look to future consequences, 
but they will clearly be of a different sort when we start from an 
idea as idea, than when we start from an object. For what the idea 
as idea means, is precisely that an object is not given. The prag- 
matic procedure here is to set 'the idea ‘‘at work within the stream 
of experience. It appears less as a solution than as a program for 
more work, and particularly as an indication of the ways in which 
existing realities may be changed. Theories, thus, become instru- 
ments. .. . We don’t lie back on them, we move forward, and, on 
occasion, make nature over again by their aid’’ (p. 53). In other 
words, an idea is a draft drawn upon existing things, an intention to 
act so as to arrange them in a certain way. From which it follows 
that if the draft is honored, if existences, following upon the ac- 
tions rearrange or readjust themselves in the way the idea intends, 
the idea is true. When, then, it is a question of an idea, it is the 
idea itself which is practical (being an intent) and its meaning 
resides in the existences which, as changed, it intends. While the 
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meaning of an object is the changes it requires in our attitude,* 
the meaning of an idea is the changes it as attitude effects in objects. 

Then we have another formula, applicable not to objects or ideas 
as objects and ideas, but to truths—to things, that is, where the 
meaning of the object and of the idea is assumed to be already ascer- 
tained. It reads: ‘‘What difference would it practically make to 
any one if this notion rather than that notion were true? If no 
practical difference whatever can be traced, then the alternatives 
mean practically the same thing, and all dispute is idle’’ (p. 45). 
There can be ‘‘no difference in abstract truth that doesn’t express 
itself in a difference in concrete fact, and in conduct consequent upon 
that fact, imposed on somebody”’ (p. 50).5 Now when we start with 
something which is already a truth (or taken to be truth), and ask for 
its meaning in terms of its consequences, it is implied that the con- 
ception, or conceptual significance, is already clear, and that the 
existences it refers to are already in hand. Meaning here, then, 
ean be neither the connotative nor denotative reference of a 
term; they are covered by the two prior formule. Meaning here is 
value, importance. The practical factor is, then, the worth char- 
acter of these consequences: they are good or bad; desirable or un- 
desirable; or merely nil, indifferent, in which latter case belief is idle, 
the controversy a vain and conventional, or verbal, one. 

The term meaning and the term practical taken in isolation, and 
without explicit definition from their specific context and problem, 
are triply ambiguous. The meaning may be the conceptual cannota- 
tion or definition of an object: it may be the denotative existential 
reference of an idea: it may be actual value or importance. So 
practical in the corresponding cases may mean attitudes and conduct 
exacted of us by objects; or the capacity and tendency of an idea to 
effect changes in prior existences; or the desirable and undesirable 
quality of certain ends. The general pragmatic attitude, none the 
less, is applied in all cases. 

If the differing problems and the correlative diverse significations 
of the terms ‘‘meaning’’ and ‘‘practical’’ are borne in mind, not all 
will be converted to pragmatism, but the present uncertainty as to 
what pragmatism is, any way, and the present constant complaints 
on both sides of ‘‘misunderstanding,’’ will, I think, be minimized. 
At all events, I have reached the conclusion that what the pragmatic 

*Only those who are already lost in the idealistic confusion of existence 


and meaning will take this to mean that the object is those changes in our 
reactions. 


*I assume that the reader is sufficiently familiar with Mr. James’s book 
not to be misled by the test into thinking that Mr. James himself discriminates 
as I have done these three types of problems from one another. He does not; 
but, none the less, the three formule for the three situations are there. 
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movement just now wants is a clear and consistent bearing in mind 
of these different problems and of what is meant by practical in 
each. Accordingly the rest of this paper is an endeavor to elucidate 
from the standpoint of pragmatic method the importance of enfore- 
ing these distinctions. 

First, as to the problems of philosophy when pragmatically ap- 
proached, Mr. James says: ‘‘The whole function of philosophy 
ought to be to find out what definite difference it will inake to you 
and me, at definite instants of our life, if this world formula or that 
world formula be true’’ (p. 50). Here the world formula is as- 
sumed as already given; it is there, defined and constituted, and 
the question is as to its value if believed. But from the second 
standpoint, that of idea as working hypotheses, the chief function 
of philosophy is not to find out what difference ready-made formule 
make, if true, but to arrive at and to clarify their meaning as pro- 
grams of behavior for modifying the existent world. From this 
standpoint, the meaning of a world formula is practical and moral, 
not merely in the consequences which flow from accepting a certain 
conceptual content as true, but as to that content itself. And thus 
at the very outset we are compelled to face this question: Does Mr. 
James employ the pragmatic method to discover the value in terms 
of consequences in life of some formula which has its content, its 
logical meaning, already fixed; or does he employ it to criticize and 
revise and, ultimately, to constitute the proper intellectual meaning 
of that formula? If it is the first, there is danger that the prag- 
matic method will be employed only to vivify, if not validate, doc- 
trines which in themselves are pieces of rationalistic metaphysics, 
not inherently pragmatic. If the last, there is danger that some 
readers will think the old notions are being confirmed when in 
truth they are being translated into new and inconsistent notions. 

Consider the case of design. Mr. James begins with accepting a 
ready-made notion, to which he then applies the pragmatic criterion. | 
The traditional notion is that of ‘‘a seeing force that runs things.”’ 
This is rationalistically and retrospectively empty: its being there 
makes no difference. (This seems to overlook the fact that the past 
world may be just what it is in virtue of the difference which a blind 
foree or seeing force has already made in it. A pragmatist as well 
as a rationalist may reply that it makes no difference retrospectively 
only because we leave out the most important retrospective differ- 
ence.) But ‘‘returning with it into experience, we gain a more 
confiding outlook on the future. If not a blind force, but a seeing 
foree, run things, we may reasonably expect better issues. This 
vague confidence in the future is the sole pragmatic meaning at 
present descernible in the terms design and designer’’ (p. 115, italies 
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mine). Now is this meaning intended to replace the meaning of a 
‘seeing force which runs things’’? Or is it intended to superadd 
a pragmatic value and validation to that concept of a seeing force? 
Or, does it mean that, irrespective of the existence of any such 
object, a belief in it has that value? Strict pragmatism would seem 
to require the first interpetation, but I do not think that is what 
Mr. James intends. : 
The same difficulties arise in the discussion of spiritualistie 
theism versus materialism. Compare the two following statements: 
‘“‘The notion of God ... guarantees an ideal order that shall be 
permanently preserved’’ (p. 106). ‘‘Here, then, in these different 
emotional and practical appeals, in these adjustments of our atti- 
tudes of hope and expectation, and all the delicate consequences 
which their differences entail, lie the real meanings of materialism 
and spiritualism’’ (p. 107, italies mine). Does the latter method 
of determining the meaning of, say, a spiritual God afford the sub- 
stitute for the conception of him as a ‘‘superhuman power”’ effect- 
ing the eternal preservation of something; does it, that is, define 
God, supply the content for our notion of God? Or, does it merely 
superadd a value to a meaning already fixed? And, if the latter, 
is it the object, God as defined, or the notion, or the belief (the ac- 
ceptanece of the notion) which effects these consequent values? In 
either of the latter alternatives, the good or valuable consequences 
can not clarify the meaning or conception of God; for, by the 
argument, they proceed from a prior definition of God. They can 
not prove, or render more probable, the existence of such a being, 
for, by the argument, these desirable consequences depend upon 
accepting such an existence; and not even pragmatism can prove an 
existence from desirable consequences which themselves exist only 
when and if that other existence is there. On the other hand, 
if the pragmatic method is not applied simply to tell the value 
of a belief or controversy, but to fix the meaning of the terms in- 
volved in the belief, resulting consequences would serve to constitute 
the entire meaning, intellectual as well as practical, of the terms; 
and hence the pragmatic method would simply abolish the meaning 
of an antecedent power which will perpetuate eternally some exist- 
ence. For that consequence flows not from the belief or idea, but 
from the existence, the power. It is not pragmatic at all. 
Accordingly, when Mr. James says: ‘‘Other than this practical 
significance, the words God, free will, design have none. Yet dark 
though they be in themselves, or intellectualistically taken, when we 


‘bear them on to life’s thicket with us, the darkness then grows light 


about us’’ (p. 121, italics mine), what is meant? Is it meant that 
when we take the intellectualistiec notion and employ it, it gets value 
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in the way of results, and hence then has some value of its own; or 
is it meant that the intellectual content itself must be deter- 
mined in terms of the changes effected in the ordering of life’s 
thicket? An explicit declaration on this point would settle, I think, 
not merely a point interesting in itself, but one essential to the 
determination of what is pragmatic method. For myself, I have no 
hesitation in saying that it seems unpragmatic for pragmatism to 
content itself with finding out the value of a conception whose own 
inherent intellectual significance pragmatism has not first determined 
by treating it not as a truth, but simply as a working hypothesis 
and method. In the particular case in question, moreover, it is 
difficult to see how the pragmatic method could possibly be applied 
to a notion of ‘‘eternal perpetuation,’’ which, by its nature, can 
never be empirically verified, or cashed in any particular case. 
This brings us to the question of truth. The problem here is 
also ambiguous in advance of definition. Does the problem of what 
is truth refer to discovering the ‘‘true meaning’’ of something; or 
to discovering what an idea has to effect, and how, in order to be 
true; or to discovering what the value of truth is when it is an 
existent and accomplished fact? (1) We may, of course, find the 
‘*true meaning”’ of a thing, as distinct from its incorrect interpreta- 
tion, without that establishing the truth of the ‘‘true meaning’’— 
as we may dispute about the ‘‘true meaning’’ of a classic passage 
concerning Centaurs, and yet the determination of its true sense does 
not establish the truth of the notion that there are Centaurs. Occa- 
sionally this ‘‘true meaning’’ seems to be what Mr. James has in 
mind, as when, after the passage upon design already quoted, he 
goes on: ‘‘But if cosmic confidence is right, not wrong, better, not 
worse, that [vague confidence in the future] is a most important 
meaning. That much at least of possible ‘truth’ the terms will then 
have in them’’ (p. 115). ‘‘Truth’’ here seems to mean that design 
has a genuine, not merely conventional or verbal, meaning: that 
something is at stake. And there are frequently points where 
‘‘truth’’ seems to mean just meaning that is genuine as distinct 
from empty or verbal. (2) But the problem of meaning of truth 
may also refer to the meaning or value of truths that already exist 
as truths. We have them; they exist: now what do they mean? 
The answer is: ‘‘ True ideas lead us into useful verbal and conceptual 
quarters as well as directly up to useful sensible termini. They 
lead to consistency, stability, and flowing human intercourse’’ (p. 
215). This, referring to things already true, I do not suppose the 
most case-hardened rationalist would question; and even if he ques- 
tions the pragmatic contention that these consequences define the 
meaning of truth, he should see that here it is not an account of what 
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it means for an idea to become true, but only of what it means after 
it has become true, truth as fait accompli. It is the meaning of truth 
as fait accompli which is here defined. 

Bearing this in mind, I do not know why a mild tempered 
rationalist should object to the doctrine that truth is valuable not: 
per se, but because, when given, it leads to desirable consequences. 
‘“‘The true thought is useful here because the home which is its 
object is useful. The practical value of true ideas is thus primarily 
derived from the practical importance of their objects to us’’ (p. 
203). And many besides confirmed pragmatists, any utilitarian, 
for example, would be willing to say that our duty to pursue ‘‘truth’’ 
is conditioned upon its leading to objects which upon the whole are 
valuable. ‘‘The concrete benefits we gain are what we mean by 
calling the pursuit a duty’’ (p. 231, compare p. 76). (3) Difficul- 
ties have arisen chiefly because Mr. James is charged with converting 
simply the above proposition, and arguing that since true ideas are 
good, any idea if good in any way is true. Certainly transition 
from one of these conceptions to the other is facilitated by the fact 
that ideas are tested as to their validity by a certain goodness, viz., 
whether they are good for accomplishing what they intend, what they 
claim to be good for, that is, certain modifications in prior given 
existences. In this case, it is the idea which is practical, since it is 
essentially an intent and plan of altering prior existences in a specific 
situation, which is indicated to be unsatisfactory by the very fact 
that it needs or suggests a specific modification. Now we have the 
theory that ideas as ideas are always working hypotheses concern- 
ing attaining particular empirical results, and are tentative pro- 
grams (or sketches of method) for attaining them. If we stick 
consistently to this notion of ideas, only consequences which are 
actually produced by the working of the idea in cooperation with, 
or application to, prior realities are good consequences in the specific 
sense of good which is relevant to establishing the truth of an 
idea. This is, at times, unequivocally recognized by Mr. James. 
(See, for example, the reference to veri-fication, on p. 201; the ac- 
ceptance of the idea that verification means the advent of the object 
intended, on p. 205.) 

But at other times any good which flows from acceptance of a 
belief is treated as if it were an evidence, in so far, of the truth of 
the idea. This holds particularly when theological notions are under 
consideration. Light would be thrown upon how Mr. James con- 
ceives this matter by statements from him on such points as these: 
If ideas terminate in good consequences, but yet the goodness of the 
consequences, was no part of the intention of an idea, does the good- 
ness have any verifying force? If the goodness of consequences 
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arises from the context of the idea in belief rather than from the 
idea itself, does it have any verifying force?® If an idea leads to 
consequences which are good in the one respect only of fulfilling the 
intent of the idea (as when one drinks a liquid to test the idea that 
it is a poison), does the badness of the consequences in every other 
respect detract from the verifying force of these consequences? 

Since Mr. James has referred to me as saying ‘‘truth is what 
gives satisfaction’’ (p. 234), I may remark (apart from the fact 
that I do not think I ever said that truth is what gies satisfaction) 
that I have never identified any satisfaction with the truth of an 
idea, save that satisfaction which arises when the idea as working 
hypothesis or tentative method is applied to prior existences in such 
a way as to fulfill what it intends. 

My final impression (which I can not adequately prove) is that 
upon the whole Mr. James is most concerned to enforce, as against 
rationalism, two conclusions about the character of truths as 
faits accomplis: namely, that they are made, not a priori, or eternally 
in existence,’ and that their value or importance is not static, but 
dynamic and practical. The special question of how truths are 
made is not particularly relevant to this anti-rationalistic crusade, 
while it is the chief question of interest to many who are not ration- 
alists. Because of this conflict of problems, what Mr. James says 
about the value of truth when accomplished is likely to be inter- 
preted by some as a criterion for ideas as ideas; while, on the other 
hand, Mr. James himself is likely to pass lightly from the conse- 
quences that determine the worth of a belief to those which de- 
cide the worth of an idea. When Mr. James says the function 
of giving ‘‘satisfaction in marrying previous parts of experience 
with newer parts’’ is necessary in order to establish truth, the doc- 
trine is unambiguous. ‘The satisfactory character of consequences 
is itself measured and defined by the conditions which led up to it; 
the inherently satisfactory quality of results is not taken as vali- 
dating antecedent intellectual operations. But when he says (not 


*The idea of immortality or the traditional theistic idea of God, for 
example, may produce its good consequences, not in virtue of the idea as 
idea, but from the character of the person who entertains the belief; or it may 
be the idea of the supreme value of ideal considerations, rather than that of 
their temporal duration, which works. 

*“ Eternal truth” is one of the most ambiguous phrases that philosophers 
trip over. It may mean eternally in existence; or that a statement which is 
ever true is always true (if it is true a fly is buzzing, it is eternally true that 
just now a fly buzzed) ; or it may mean that some truths, in so far as wholly 
conceptual, are irrelevant to any particular time determination, since they are 
non-existential in import—e, g., the truths of geometry dialectically taken— 
that is, without asking whether any particular existence exemplifies them. 
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of his own position, but of an opponent’s*) of the idea of an abso- 
lute, ‘‘so far as it affords such comfort it surely is not sterile, it has 
that amount of value; it performs a concrete function. As a good 
pragmatist I myself ought to call the absolute true in so far forth 
then; and I unhesitatingly now do so’’ (p. 73), the doctrine seems 
to be as unambiguous in the other direction: that any good, conse- 
quent upon acceptance of a belief, is, in so far forth,® a warrant of 
truth. In such passages as the following (which are of the common 
type) the two notions seem blended together: ‘‘Ideas become true 
just in so far as they help us to get into satisfactory relations with 
other parts of our experience’’ (p. 58); and, again, on the same 
page: ‘‘Any idea that will carry us prosperously from any one part 
of our experience to any other part, linking things satisfactorily, 
working securely, simplifying, saving labor, is true for just so much’’ 
(italics mine). An explicit statement as to whether the carrying 
function, the linking of things, is satisfactory and prosperous and 
hence true in so far as it executes the intent of an idea¢ or whether 
the satisfaction and prosperity reside in the material consequences 
on their own_account and in that aspect make the idea true, would, 
I am sure, locate the point at issue and economize and fructify 
future discussion. At present pragmatism is accepted by those 
whose own notions are thoroughly rationalistic in make-up as a 
means of refurbishing, galvanizing, and justifying those very no- 


*Such statements, it ought in fairness to be said, generally come when 
Mr. James is speaking of a doctrine which he does not himself believe, and 
arise, I think, in that fairness and frankness of Mr. James, so unusual in 
philosophers, which cause him to lean over backwards—unpragmatically, it 
seems to me. As to the claim of his own doctrine, he consistently sticks to his 
statement: “ Pent in, as the pragmatist, more than any one, sees himself to be, 
between the whole body of banded truths squeezed from the past and the coer- 
cions of the world of sense about him, who, so well as he, feels the immense 
pressure of objective control under which our minds perform their operations? 
If any one imagines that this law is lax, let him keep its commandments one 
day, says Emerson” (p. 233). 

° Of course, Mr. James holds that this “in so far” goes a very small way. 
See pp. 77-79. But even the slightest concession is, I think, non-pragmatic 
unless the satisfaction is relevant to the idea as intent. Now the satisfaction 
in question comes not from the idea as idea, but from its acceptance as true. 
Can a satisfaction dependent on an assumption that an idea is already true be 
relevant to testing the truth of an idea? And can an idea, like that of the 
absolute, which, if true, “ absolutely” precludes any appeal to consequences as 
test of truth, be confirmed by use of the pragmatic test without sheer self- 
contradiction? In other words, we have a confusion of the test of an idea as 
idea, with that of the value of a belief as belief. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that all Mr. James intends by truth here is true (7. e., genuine) mean- 


ing at stake in the issue—true as distinct, not from false, but from meaningless 
or verbal. 
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tions. It is rejected by non-rationalists (empiricists and natural- 
istic idealists) because it seems to them identified with the notion 
that pragmatism holds that the desirability of certain beliefs over- 
rides the question of the meaning of the ideas involved in them and 
the existence of objects denoted by them. Others (like myself), 
who believe thoroughly in pragmatism as a method of orientation as 
defined by Mr. James, and who would apply the method to the 
determination of the meaning of objects, the intent and worth of 
ideas as ideas, and to the human and moral value of beliefs, when 
these various problems are carefully distinguished from one another, 
do not know whether they are pragmatists or not, because they are 
not sure whether the ‘‘practical,’’ in the sense of desirable facts 
~ which define the worth of a belief, is confused with the practical as 
an attitude imposed by objects, and with the practical-as a power 
and function of ideas to effect changes in prior existences. Hence 
the importance of knowing what pragmatism means by practical. 
And since Mr. James first introduced the term into print, and since 
he is chiefly responsible for its currency, he can speak with an 
authority possessed by no one else. 

It would do Mr. James an injustice, however, to stop here. His 
real doctrine, I think, is that a belief is true when it satisfies both 
personal needs and the requirements of objective things. Speaking 
of pragmatism, he says, ‘‘Her only test of probable truth is what 
works best in the way of leading us, what fits every part of life best 
and combines with the collectivity of experience’s demands, nothing 
‘being omitted’’ (p. 80, italics mine). And again, ‘‘That new idea 
‘is truest which performs most felicitously its function of satisfying 
our double urgency’’ (p. 64). It does not appear certain from the 
context that this ‘‘double urgency’’ is that of the personal and the 
objective demands, respectively, but it is probable (see, also, p. 217, 
where ‘‘consistency with previous truth and novel fact’’ is said to 
be ‘‘always the most imperious claimant’’). On this basis, the ‘‘in 
so far forth’’ of the truth of the absolute because of the comfort it 
supplies, means that one of the two conditions which need to be 
satisfied has been met, so that if the idea of the absolute met the 
other one also, it would be quite true. I have no doubt this is Mr. 
James’s meaning, and it sufficiently safeguards him from charges 
that pragmatism means that anything that is agreeable is true. 
At the same time, I do not think, in logical strictness, that satisfying 
one of two tests, when satisfaction of both is required, can be said 
to constitute a belief true even ‘‘in so far forth.’’ 

At all events this raises a question not touched so far: the place 
of the personal in the determination of truth. Mr. James, for 
example, emphasizes the doctrine suggested in the following words: 
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‘‘We say this theory solves it [the problem] more satisfactorily than 
that theory; but that means more satisfactorily to ourselves, and 
individuals will emphasize their points of satisfaction differently’’ 
(p. 61, italics mine). This opens out into a question which, in its 
larger aspects, the place of the personal factor in the constitution 
of knowledge systems and of reality, I can not here enter upon, save 
to say that a synthetic pragmatism such as Mr. James has ventured 
upon will take a very different form according as the point of view 
of what he ealls the ‘‘ Chicago School’’ or that of humanism is taken 
as a basis for interpreting the nature of the ‘‘personal.’’ Accord- 
ing to the latter view, the personal appears to be ultimate and un- 
analyzable, the metaphysically real. Associations with idealism, 
moreover, give it an idealistic turn, a translation, in effect, of 
monistie intellectualistic idealism into pluralistic, voluntaristic ideal- 
ism. But, according to the former, the personal is not ultimate, but 
is to be analyzed and defined biologically on its genetic side, ethically 
on its prospective and functioning side. 

There is, however, one phase of the teaching illustrated by the 
quotation which is directly relevant here. Because Mr. James 
recognizes that the personal element enters in passing upon 
whether a problem has or has not been satisfactorily solved, he is 
charged with extreme subjectivism, of encouraging the element of 
personal preference to run rough-shod over all objective controls. 
Now the question raised in the quotation is primarily one of fact, 
not of doctrine. Is or is not a personal factor found in truth 
evaluations? If it is, pragmatism is not responsible for introducing 
it. If it is not, it ought to be possible to refute pragmatism by 
appeal to empirical fact, rather than by reviling it for subjectivism. 
Now it is an old story that philosophers, in common with theologians 
and social theorists, are as sure that personal habits and interests 
shape their opponents’ doctrines as they are that their own beliefs 
are ‘‘absolutely’’ universal and objective in quality. Hence arises 
that dishonesty, that insincerity characteristic of philosophic discus- 
sion. As Mr. James says (p. 8), ‘‘The most potential of all our 
premises is never mentioned.’’ Now the moment the complicity of 
the personal factor in our philosophic valuations is recognized, is 
recognized fully, frankly and generally, that moment a new era in 
philosophy will begin. We shall have to discover the personal 
factors that now unconsciously influence us, and begin to accept a 
new and moral responsibility for them, for judging and testing 
them by their consequences. So long as we ignore this factor, its 
deeds will be largely evil, not because it is evil, but because, flour- 
ishing in the dark, it is without responsibility and without check. 
The only way to control it is by recognizing it. And while I would 
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not prophesy of pragmatism’s future, I would say that this element 
which is now so generally condemned as intellectual dishonesty 
(perhaps because of an uneasy, instinctive recognition of the search- 
ing of hearts its acceptance would involve) will in the future be 
accounted unto philosophy for righteousness’ sake. 

So much in general. In particular cases, it is possible that 
Mr. James’s language occasionally leaves the impression that the 
fact of the inevitable involution of the personal factor in every 
belief gives some special sanction to some special belief. Mr. James 
says that his essay on the right to believe was unluckily entitled the 
will to believe (p. 258). Well, even the term ‘‘right’’ is unfor- 
tunate, if the personal or belief factor is inevitable—unfortunate 
because it seems to indicate a privilege which might be exercised 
in special cases, in religion, for example, though not in science; or, 
because it suggests to some minds that the fact of the personal com- 
plicity involved in belief is a warrant for this or that special per- 
sonal attitude, instead of being a warning to locate and define it, 
and to accept moral responsibility for it. If we mean by ‘‘will,’’ 
not something deliberate and consciously intentional (much less, 
something insincere), but an active personal participation, then 
belief as will rather than either the right or the will to believe would 
seem to phrase the matter. 

I have not attempted to review Mr. James’s book, but rather the 
present status of the pragmatic movement as expressed in the book; 
and have selected only those points which seem to bear directly upon 
matters of contemporary controversy. Even as an account of this 
limited field, the foregoing pages do an injustice to Mr. James save 
as it is recognized that his lectures were ‘‘popular lectures,’’ as the 
title-page advises us. We can not expect the kind of clearness and 
explicitness in such lectures which would satisfy the professional and 
technical interests which have inspired this review. Moreover, it is 
inevitable that the attempt to compose different points of view, 
hitherto uncoordinated, into a single whole should give rise to 
problems foreign to any one factor of the synthesis, left to itself. 
The need and possibility of the discrimination of various elements in 
the pragmatic meaning of ‘‘practical,’’ attempted in this review, 
would hardly have been recognized by me were it not for by-products 
of perplexity and confusion which Mr. James’s combination has 
effected. Mr. James has given so many evidences of the sincerity of 
his intellectual aims, that I trust to his pardon for the injustice 
which the character of my review may have done him, in view of 
whatever service it may render in clarifying the problem to which 
he is devoted. 

As for the book itself, it is in any case beyond a critic’s praise 
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or blame. It is more likely to take place as a philosophic classic than 
any other writing of our day. A critic who should attempt to 
appraise it, would probably give one more illustration of the 
sterility of criticism compared with the productiveness of creative 
genius. Even those who dislike pragmatism can hardly fail to find 
much of profit in the exhibition of Mr. James’s instinct for conerete 
facts and the breadth of his sympathies, and his illuminating in- 
sights. Unreserved frankness, lucid imagination, varied contacts 
with life digested into summary and trenchant conclusions, keen 
perceptions of human nature in the concrete, a constant sense of the 
subordination of philosophy to life, capacity to put things into 
an English which projects ideas as if bodily into space till they 
are solid things to walk around and survey from different sides— 
these things are not so common in philosophy that they may not 
smell sweet even by the name of pragmatism. 

As for the thing pragmatism, moreover, Mr. James has per- 
formed so uniquely the composing of different elements into a single 
pictorial or artistic whole, that it is probable that progress in the 
immediate future will come from a more analytic clearing up and 
development of these independent elements. It will then be possible 
to pass upon their differential traits, and the possibility of their 
consistent, logical combination. After a period of pools and mergers, 
the tendency is to return to the advantages of individual effort and 
responsibility. Possibly ‘‘pragmatism’’ as a holding company for 
allied, yet separate interests and problems, might be dissolved and 
revert to its original constituents. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


DISCUSSION 
THE PRAGMATIC “YAH OF MR. SCHILLER 


ie quarrel of pragmatism with idealism appears to center in a 
denial of the absolute. By ‘‘absolute’’ the pragmatist ap- 
parently intends not merely the all-comprehensive absolute, but all 
aspects of human experience which are ultimately inevitable or in- 
superable. In contrast with an absolute view of either the form or 
content of human experience, the pragmatist advances the principle 
of the ‘‘plasticity’’ or the ‘‘malleability’’ of all the items of experi- 
ence. 

By way of approach to a consideration of the pragmatic resolu- 
tion of the apparently objective into that which is non-objective, we 
may note that pragmatism, despite its repudiation of the objective 
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as such, of the absolute in general, admits an objective and absolute 
aspect of contemporary experience. For Professor James' differ- 
entiates reality into three parts; and of these, ‘‘the second part of 
reality, as something that our beliefs must also obediently take ac- 
count of, is the relations that obtain between our sensations or be- 
tween their copies. . . .”’ Some of these relations are ‘‘accidental,’’ 
but others ‘‘are fixed and essential because they are grounded on the 
inner nature of their terms.’’ Whatever may have been the history 
of these ‘‘fixed and essential’’ relations, it seems clear from Professor 
James’s discussion that for contemporary experience they present an 
aspect which is inevitable and generally valid, and which, therefore, 
is absolute. ‘‘Inner relations,’’ he affirms (p. 245), ‘‘are ‘eternal,’ 
are perceived [7. ¢., are immediately perceived] whenever their 
sensible terms are compared; and of them our thought—mathe- 
matical and logical thought, so-called—must eternally take ac- 
count.’’ This affirmation clearly implies that mathematics and logic 
are not through and through pragmatic, but have and manifest an 
objective and absolute aspect. This being so, pragmatic construc- 
tion must be limited to an arrangement or rearrangement of objec- 


tive data. And Professor James admits that ‘‘we receive . . . the 
block of marble, but we carve the statue ourselves, . . . we shuffle 
our perceptions of intrinsic relation and arrange them .. . freely.’’ 


We may now also note that acknowledgment of the ‘‘fact’’ of 
‘‘intrinsie’’ and ‘‘eternal’’ relations, ‘‘grounded on the inner nature 
of their terms,’’ constrains the further admission that the so-called 
‘‘that’’ aspect of cognition is vastly more than a bare ‘‘that.’’ By 
virtue of its essential relations it comes to the cognizing subject with 
a certain context which must be taken account of. In short, the 
‘‘that,’’ the immediate fact or datum, is not purely immediate, but 
rather is mediated by its relations. These relations, accordingly, 
have a determining influence upon human thought about them. 
Neither ‘‘what’’ nor ‘‘that’’ is purely subjective. Whatever the 
real material of experience may be in itself, it has for contemporary 
experience an objective aspect. 

Thoroughgoing pragmatism, however, in so far as it does not 
espouse an unrefilective immediate empiricism, will endeavor to re- 
duce this objective aspect still further. And a consistent pragmatism 
must reduce the resisting aspect of contemporary experience to terms 
of previous construction by conscious agents. Mr. Schiller resolutely 
attacks this problem. In order to obtain its solution he follows two 
lines of argument, which may be succinctly stated as propositions. 
The two fundamental propositions the validity of which he con- 


1“ Pragmatism,” p. 244. 
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fidently undertakes to establish, are: (1) The apparently funda- 
mental forms of human thinking are products of constructive 
processes and had their origin as postulates.— Passing by this proposi- 
tion, I desire to examine briefly some of the suicidal consequences of 
the second proposition, which states that: (2) Apart from all con- 
struction or making, truth and reality reduce to an indeterminate 
potentiality or vA. 

Mr. Schiller is led to revive the Aristotelian concept vAy because 
convinced that neither the idealist nor the realist adequately defines 
the nature of the ‘‘resisting factor’’ in experience. Neither the 
idealistic phrase ‘‘about the self positing its other’’ nor that of an 
‘objective or material world’’ is, in his opinion, ‘‘free from ob- 
jection.’’ Such traditional phrases mislead, he declares, because they 
imply ‘‘just what we have seen to be untrue, viz., that there is an 
objective world given independently of us and constraining us to 
recognize it.’”? In view of the inadequacy of alternative historical 
explanations of the nature of the objective aspect of experience, Mr. 
Schiller advances his own solution: ‘‘The truest account, then,’’ he 
declares, ‘‘it would seem possible to give of this resisting factor in 
our experience is to revive, for the purpose of its description, the 
old Aristotelian conception of ‘matter’ as tAy dexruxy Tod eidous, as po- 
tentiality of whatever form we succeed in imposing on it. It may 
be regarded as the raw material of the cosmos... .’’ The postu- 
late of such ‘‘raw material’’ follows from the alleged fact ‘‘that 
since any determinate character in a ‘fact’ may be conceived, and 
must be assumed, to have been derived, this original datum is re- 
duced for us in principle to a mere potentiality, an indeterminate 
possibility of what is subsequently made of it.’’ 

Thus in the face of that which for contemporary experience is 
objective and absolute the pragmatist seeks escape through recourse 
to the concept tAy. This concept, however, may be shown to be 
untenable. 

The vAy is advanced primarily as a limitative concept. The prag- 
matic method postulates ‘‘an initial basis of fact as the condition of 
its getting to work at all.’? But any particular ‘‘fact’’ ‘‘can always 
be conceived as having been ‘made’ by a previous cognitive opera- 
tion.’’* If every specific item of truth and reality has been con- 
structed by some agent prior to its appearance as ‘‘fact,’’ then, 
clearly, if the chain of constructions is followed back through past 
eons, there is finally reached a mere potentiality of the first fact as 
basis of the initial construction of truth and reality. This ‘Ay 

*“ Axioms as Postulates,” p. 59. 


** Studies in Humanism,” p. 434. 
*“ Studies,” p. 428. 
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as mere potentiality would be indeterminate, and as such merely a 
‘‘limit’’ of rational explanation. This briefly is the pragmatic ac- 
count of vAn. 

This use of the concept conflicts with another tenet of pragma- 
tism, or rather of humanism. Humanism, however, may be regarded 
as an amplified form of pragmatism. For Mr. Schiller has assured 
us that ‘‘humanism willingly assents . . . that reality is experience.’’ 
What, then, is the relation of td» as a limitative concept to the 
proposition ‘‘Reality is experience’’? The tA as such obviously is 
not experience nor is it experienced ;° ex hypothesi it serves simply 
as the basis of the initial act of the cognitive construction of truth. 
A question which the pragmatist cheerfully thrusts to one side arises 
in this connection, viz., What reality has the ty apart from the 
initial act of construction? Even potentiality must in some sort 
have reality. But tAy by definition seems as much cut off from that 
reality which is constituted by experience as the Kantian ding an 
sich. The pragmatist seems constrained tv admit that there never 
has been an indeterminate tAn. If there never has been an inde- 
terminate tAn, if the notion is self-contradictory, then the idealistic 
contention that form and matter can not be disrupted stands unim- 
paired. But this very admission involves a further recognition of 
an objective aspect of all experience. For form and matter being in- 
sunderable, all material of human experience comes to experience in 
definite contextual relations, and, accordingly, determines the char- 
acter of human thought about it. If, however, the reality of a com- 
paratively indeterminate tAy be referred to some non-human con- 
struction, there is then no %Ay as such, but still a determinate content 
of experience. The concept tAy applied as a limitative concept ap- 
parently leads out into an infinite regress, for at whatever level pause 
be made the pure wA7 is still to seek. An ever receding hypothetical 
basis of determinate experience which always remains beyond experi- 
ence, can not be harmonized with the proposition ‘‘reality is ex- 
perience.’’ Since sheer potentiality possessed of no characteristics 
is essentially unreal, the inseparable formal and material aspects of 
experience would seem each to have a psychical basis. Thus the ad- 
mission that reality is experience implies that the so-called ty 
has ultimately a psychical source. 

The vAy as a limitative concept Mr. Schiller urges should be con- 
fined to an epistemological application. The above discussion will 
already have given indication that if it be admitted that reality is 
experience, there can be no exclusively epistemological application of 
any concept. The epistemological uses of a concept have, by virtue 


° Of. James, op. cit., p. 248. 
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of this admission, ontological implications, and vice versa. This 
intimate interrelationship of the two philosophic disciplines explains 
the fact that the discussion of the epistemological bearings of tAy 
by the pragmatist leads to a development also of its ontological 
implications. Mr. Schiller, it is true, remarks tentatively that meta- 
physies may for pragmatism be wltra vires, and that ‘‘it seems quite 
feasible to conceive the making as merely subjective, as referring only 
to our knowledge of reality, without affecting its actual exist- 
ence... ’’ and also that ‘‘it may be denied that we ‘make’ reality 
metaphysically, though not that we ‘make’ it epistemologically.’’ 
But to avoid a crass dualism implied by a doctrine of distinction 
between the epistemological and metaphysical making of truth and 
reality the pragmatist must identify the two processes. And this 
he attempts to do. Thus Mr. Schiller affirms® that ‘‘the notion of a 
plastic, growing, incomplete reality’’—a notion which he claims to 
have established as valid—‘‘will permit us to conceive a ‘making of 
reality’ as really cosmic.’’ That which it is thus permissible to con- 
ceive is soon given a metaphysical status, for we read (p. 434): 
‘*When the doctrine of the making of reality out of a relatively inde- 
terminate material is construed metaphysically ... it seems to 
assert the formation of the real out of a completely indeterminate 
chaos, of which nothing can be said save that it was capable of 
developing the determinations it has developed under the operations 
which were performed upon it.’’ 

Thus becomes manifest the inevitable tendency—if not necessity — 
of thought to develop the ontological implications of its epistemo- 
logical concepts. How an indeterminate vAy, whose synonym is 
chaos, could ever become the basis of determinate experience prag- 
matism fails to indicate. Alternative theories which define being 
as fundamentally spiritual are more harmonious with the theory 
that reality is experience. The burden of proof, therefore, would 
seem to rest upon the pragmatist and not upon the idealist when 
the former postulates as primal reality an indeterminate try. If, 
then, he urge that vAy is indeterminate, but not indeterminable, may 
not the question be raised, by virtue of what characteristics vAy 
is capable of determination? But a dy of definite characteristics 
is not #Ay as such, it is not indeterminate, so the primal tx is still to 
seek. Indeed, an indeterminate but determinable iAy is obviously a 
contradiction in terms. 

The concept try seems capable of intelligible use in one sense 
only, viz., that any specific determinate item of experience is poten- 
tially another item which as yet is still unrealized. That it may 
become such other item is conditioned upon its possession of certain 

*“ Studies,” p. 427. 
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definite characteristics. No indeterminate item could be at all, and 
so a fortiori could not become the basis of experience. If this be so, 
then the concept tAy simply constitutes a rather clumsy device for 
conveying the doctrine that what now ‘s as truth and reality has 
undergone a previous development. 

In spite of pragmatic contentions to the contrary, we must, there- 
fore, not merely acknowledge a system of things constituted by the 
inner and essential relations of the particular items of experience— 
a system which for contemporary thought is objective—but also 
admit that the attempt to disrupt any item or aspect of experience 
into a form imposed by a cognitive agent, and a primal indeterminate 
matter or vAy, is futile. So long as we assent that reality is experi- 
ence, for just so long must we further assent that no aspect of experi- 
ence—actual or possible—contains or reveals a bare vAy, a sheer 
potentiality. For within experience form and content imply one 
another. To admit this is to admit that in some sort the matter of 
experience has a psychical basis. There can be no non-psychical vAn. 
A psychical tAy, a specific aspect of which may be rearranged by an 
individual cognizer, is well within the bounds of a system of idealistic 
concepts. The pragmatic explanation of the resisting factor in ex- 
perience as an alternative to idealism and realism would seem, there- 
fore, unsuccessful in its mission. So far as consistent meaning is 
attached to the concept vAy, it turns out to be the crass matter of 
the dualist. In so far as an intelligible interpretation of the doc- 
trine it is intended to convey is given, it proves to be idealistic in 
purport. 

A. R. Girrorp. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Studies in German Romanticism. Part I.: Repetition of a Word as a 
Means of Suspense in the Drama under the Influence of Romanticism. 
An inquiry into the structural foundations of dramatic suspense. 


Martin Scuiirze. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1907. 
Pp. 58. 


This is “the first in a series of five chapters forming the historical 
and philosophical groundwork for an essay upon the ‘ Theory of Reality 
of Modern Romanticism.’” The main line of the argument presented is 
as follows: 

Repetition in some kind is essential to all art, amplifying and inten- 
sifying the main idea by presenting it in a variety of relations. Modern- 
ity, development in all arts, romanticism—-the terms are apparently inter- 
changeable for Dr. Schiitze—emphasize variety, not by weakening the 
repetitive bond of unity, but by making it less obvious. In romantic art 
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our imagination is stimulated by suggestion to discover for itself the 
underlying idea which classic art frankly reveals. The lights from time 
to time are turned on only long enough to set us guessing; certainty is 
only reached—if at all—at the final curtain. Our state of mind during 
the performance is eminently one of suspense. 

Of all literary forms, the drama is most qualified to provoke suspense. 
Indeed, Dr. Schiitze goes so far as to make the questionable statement 
that “the dramatic form is entirely dependent upon suspense.” And 
dramatic suspense is aroused, as already implied, by successive intima- 
tions, whether of dénouement or of fundamental idea or of purpose, 
sufficient to excite curiosity, but not to allay it. Among devices for such 
intimation characteristic of the romantic drama is the repetition of single 
words or brief phrases. Recurring significantly at dramatic crises, such 
keywords become, as it were, coordinates plotting the dramatic curve, 
which we are thus enabled to follow with increasing, but still partial, 
understanding. 

The central interest of a drama, the progressive realization of which 
evokes suspense, has a double aspect, according as we test it (1) by its 
truth to life, and (2) by its human significance. In other words, a drama 
must be consistent from the standpoint of causality, both efficient and 
final. Efficient causes, the moving forces at work, may be either external 
or psychological. 

Where dramatic interest lies wholly in plot, suspense may be heightened 
by the repetition of words representing, more or less symbolically, forces 
driving to the delayed dénouement; and such intensification may range 
from a mere teasing of curiosity to a harrowing suggestion of irremediable 
fate. For instance, in Lessing’s “ Minna von Barnhelm ” and in Hebbel’s 
“Gyges und sein Ring,” the word, or rather the object, “ Ring,” is 
emphasized by constant repetition. “It serves as a bond connecting dif- 
ferent phases in the progress of the story. In Lessing’s play its function 
ends there; in Hebbel’s it serves the further purpose of giving the awful 
authority of fate to the dramatic events and passions.” In fact, the de- 
velopment of nineteenth century German drama has largely turned on 
the deepening and refining of such implication of “fate” through the 
repetition of words symbolic in sense, and often also in sound. Symbol- 
ism is more commonly attained by direct association, as in Gyges’s 
“ Ring”; but fate symbolism by analogy appears, as in Grillparzer’s “ Des 
Meeres und der Liebe Wellen,” where constant repetition of “ Meer” and 
“ Wellen” emphasizes the similarity between Hero’s elemental passion 
battling futilely against conventions, and the force of the sea waves 
shattering against her tower. 

Fate within personality, as well as outside it, is suggestible by such 
verbal repetitions. And “since the rise of romanticism the psychological 
drama has been the dominant form of the drama,” emphasizing character, 
personality, and using actions, events—often symbolically conceived—for 
the mere purpose of motivation. 

Used slightly by Lessing in “ Emilia Galotti,” repetition serves con- 
stantly for psychological motivation with Kleist. His dramas are articu- 
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lated by keywords revealing the master-passions by which the characters 
are moved. Hebbel, Grillparzer, Otto Ludwig, Wagner use the same 
device with greater or less subtlety. So, among contemporaries, Haupt- 
mann, and especially Sudermann in the effective repetition of “ Liebe” in 
“ Johannes.” So, outside Germany, Ibsen; in whose later works espe- 
cially, as “ John Gabriel Borkman,” “a study of his dialogue practically 
coincides with a study of his keywords.” Maeterlinck has a new and 
unique form of repetition for psychological motivation: “ it is the reitera- 
tion of words and phrases by those of his characters representing simple 
folk and children. This repetition expresses a gaucherie, a fate-ridden 
helplessness and resignation, such as are found among the poor and 
lowly, whom the march of history has passed by.” 

Repetition of a word, again, may suggest the practical purpose 
(tendenz), or final cause, of a drama. No serious drama is without such 
a purpose, without ethical significance—although it may well be that the 
so-called “ problem play ” is often overweighted by its “moral.” Schiller, 
in “ Wilhelm Tell,” preaching national unity, repeats over and over the 
words “ein” and “ einig”; Kleist, in “Prinz von Homburg,” opposing 
the ideal of law to the individualistic license of his generation, similarly 
emphasizes the word “ Gesetz.” So Hebbel in “ Agnes Bernauer”; so 
Grillparzer in “ Libussa” and in “ Medea.” 

Finally, repetition is capable of creating an “ all-pervading emotional 
atmosphere, Stimmung, which may at times, as in Wagner’s ‘ Tristan und 
Isolde,” grow to an almost mesmeric power.” Unaided by music, the 
“romantic” dramatist set out to produce a similar obsession over the 
minds of his audience. “ And one of his principal means of imposing, in- 
tensifying, driving home this obsession was the tireless, recurrent key- 
word.” “It is generally supposed,” concludes Dr. Schiitze, “ that 
romanticism, being essentially lyrical, contributed nothing to the develop- 
ment of the drama. The main result of this study may be interpreted as 
an addition to our understanding of the very essential dramatic services 
of romanticism.” 

Apparently, we are to understand, then, that among “ the very essen- 
tial services of romanticism” to dramatic art is the “contribution” of 
“repetition of a word as a means of suspense.” In spite of Dr. Schiitze’s 
technical terminology, at times formidable, his terms are too often vague. 
Does he mean by “romanticism” the mood recurrent in all periods of 
art, or the “romanticism” xat’ éoynv of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries? If the latter, as his whole argument would seem 
to imply, then his “ main result” does not follow. The device of “ repeti- 
tion” for “suspense” can hardly be called a “contribution” to “the 
development of the drama,” by modern “romanticism,” since the device 
was in full use long before. In fact, it is virtually incidental to the 
drama in all ages, in so-called classic drama as well as in romantic drama. 
Space permits here only a few scattered examples. 

In the “Agamemnon” of Aischylus, the word ¢puxtdés (beacon) is 
repeated over and over in constantly enriched associations until it seems 
at last to symbolize the returned king himself, “ bringing,” as the Herald 
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says, “a light in darkness” (1. 523). In the “ Antigone” of Sophocles, 
the word xépdos (gain), repeated at three critical junctures, effectively 
reveals the suspicion by which Kreon’s mind is obsessed. First he charges 
the chorus with betraying him for gain (1. 221); then the Watchman 
(1. 8326); then Tiresias (1. 1047). This suspiciousness is largely the cause 
of the tyrant’s undoing, and so motivates the entire action. In the San- 
serit “ Sakuntala,” the “ring of recognition” is quite as recurrent and 
fateful a symbol as Gyges’s “ Ring” in Hebbel’s play. Calderon cer- 
tainly “ conveys a sense of an awful, fateful power, a magic potency” by 
repetitive insistence on the dagger in “ El Mayor Monstruo los Celos,” on 
the cross in “La Devocién de la Cruz,” on the words “salud” and 
“honor” in “El Médico de su Honra.” In the Elizabethan drama, to 
take only a brilliant example, the word “handkerchief” in Othello is 
repeated over twenty times, at once articulating the plot and motivating 
Othello himself (cf. especially III., iii., 305-7; IIL. iv., 51-101; IV., i., 
10-44). It is a symbol of chastity— 


To lose’t or give’t away were such perdition 
As nothing else could match. . . . (III. iv., 66-7.) 
for 
it was dy’d in mummy which the skilful 
Conserv’d of maidens’ hearts. (Jb., 74-5.) 


Of course, Othello does not intend this literally, but the suggestion carries 
none the less. It is made similarly to suggest “fate”—Desdemona ex- 
claims in her perplexity: 


Sure, there’s some wonder in this handkerchief; 
I am most unhappy in the loss of it. (Jb., 101-2.) 


And Othello: 
O, it comes o’er my memory 
As doth the raven o’er the infected house, 
Boding to all—he had my handkerchief. (IV., i., 20-3.) 


Further psychological motivation is effected by the repetition of 
“thought ” and “ think ” when Iago first instils his poisonous doubt (IIL, 
ili., 96-106) ; of “ honest ” in the same passage applied to Cassio, and iron- 
ically to Iago throughout the play; of “ prove” and “ proof,” illustrating 
at once Othello’s insane jealousy and his abiding, but perverted, sense of 
justice (III, iii, 190-1, 195, 359-60, 364-5, 386, 430, 441). Instances 
might be multiplied, as again Emilia’s bewildered reiterance of “ husband,” 
as Iago’s villainy dawns upon her, until Othello finally exclaims im- 
patiently : 


What needs this iterance, woman? I say thy husband. 
I say thy husband; dost understand the word? 
My friend, thy husband, honest, honest Iago. (V., ii., 150, 152-3.) 


But enough has been said to prove such repetition to be no “ contribu- 
tion” from “Modern Romanticism.” 

The fact is, Dr. Schiitze has a philosophic mind; he craves system, 
finality, universality; he is impatient of reservations and qualifications. 
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Some of his obiter dicta, no less than his main conclusion, reveal this 
temper. “ Romantic” dramatists use symbols predominantly to convey 
the sense of “ fate”; wherefore, he concludes, “ only what is fraught with 
fate, and as far as it is so, is symbolic.” And he adds in a foot-note: 
“The only fundamental distinction between ‘symbol’ and ‘allegory’ 
compatible with historical usage seems to me this, that a symbol appears 
vested with the authority of fate. From the ‘storm-and-stress ’ movement 
until the romanticism of the present day, usage has never wavered in this 
respect.” But what of Una’s Lamb—are we to regard the “line” by 
which Una “lad” it as the bond of fate? From the Lamb’s standpoint, 
undoubtedly. . 

Once more, the following illustrates Dr. Schiitze’s extreme categorical- 
ism. “The pure lyric knows no suspense, because it utters a mode of 
feeling without regard to origin and issue; when suspense enters into a 
lyrical theme, it produces a romance; when it becomes a prominent part 
of the poetic effect, a ballad results.” Just before, he has said that 
“under the head of suspense comes whatever arouses, intensifies, and 
amplifies one’s interest in the progress of the drama.” Suppose we sub- 
stitute “lyric” for “drama,” and test a familiar lyric. In Tennyson’s 
“ Break, Break, Break,” is not suspense aroused by the vague intimation 
of disastrous thoughts in the first stanza, intensified by the passionate 
felicitation of “the fisherman’s boy ” and “ the sailor lad” in the second, 
amplified by the suggestion of the “vanish’d hand” and the stilled 
“voice” in the third? And, incidentally, is not the suspense augmented 
by verbal repetition itself? As for the second part of the dictum quoted, 
it is—or is for the present reviewer—simply cryptic. If Dr. Schiitze 
simply means that there is more “suspense” in a typical ballad than in 
a typical romance, we have at least a clear proposition, though one per- 
haps not quite self-evident. But he seems to say more than this; he seems 
to imply that romances and ballads are evolved from “lyrical themes ” by 
progressive increments of “suspense”... mais on ne s’entend pas ici! 


J. B. FLETCHER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The Religious Function of Comedy. J.D. Logan. Toronto: William 

Briggs. 1907. Pp. 18. 

A distinctly novel attempt is made in this essay to show that genuine 
comedy makes its appeal to the religious imagination and, by overcoming 
cur usual sense of the congruous, assists to an understanding of what 
must be considered the more baffling aspect of the problem of evil. The 
philosophical significance of comedy is exhibited in a unique and remark- 
ably able manner. In the aid of his exposition the author adduces evi- 
dence from Aristotelian doctrine and dramatic history. His first en- 
deavor is to combat the usual disposition to regard tragedy as of superior 
dignity and greater spiritual consequence. The traditional contrast be- 
tween tragedy as “grave and great” and comedy as “light and gay” is 
founded upon a misunderstanding of Aristotle’s terminology and a mis- 
apprehension of the real nature of comedy. We have been accustomed 
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to the view that Aristotle regarded comedy as a comparatively low form 
of literature. By a careful analysis of the terms employed by Aristotle 
the author shows that when tragedy and comedy are contrasted to the 
disadvantage of the latter, it is the old Attic comedy to which reference 
is made. On the other hand, when Aristotle declares that poetry is more 
significant than history he gives reference to the Middle Comedy—sufii- 
cient indication that comedy as such does not suffer under his con- 
demnation. 

Comedy equally with tragedy is an idealized representation of the 
significant portions of human experience. Comedy differs from tragedy 
in its point of view and in the nature of its appeal. The dominating 
mood of tragedy is that of finality; its appeal is to the emotions. The 
appeal of comedy is to the imagination; its point of view is given by its 
persistent recognition of contingency. From a genuine appreciation of 
comedy we gain not merely a view of the life and character presented, 
but a shadowing of the permanent reality beyond this life and character. 
The true comic insight is such as is able to grasp a situation in its 
totality, to regard events, human acts and feelings in their relation to a 
fundamental truth, and so to bring out the incongruities of human life 
and human character. 

Because of its necessary reference to a reality beyond the given, com- 
edy is metaphysical or religious. Chance, the accidental, are character- 
ized by their incongruity with the known laws of the universe. As the 
perception of the incongruity of the events on the comic stage with the 
fundamental reality gives occasion for laughter, so could we but see with 
the eye of omniscience the fundamental reality with which chance and 
the accidental are incongruous, we should find “in circumstance and fate, 
in virtue and folly, and even in our own defeat and death, room for the 
pure laughter of the spirit.” 


Epito Henry JOHNSON. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. January, 1908. The Pragma- 
tist Account of Truth and its Misunderstandings (pp. 1-17): Wit11aAM 
JAMES. — Critics of pragmatism have made the following fallacious ob- 
jections. Pragmatism is (1) a reediting of positivism; (2) primarily an 
appeal to action; (3) precludes right to believe in ejective realities; 
(4) precludes realism in epistemology; (5) what pragmatists say is in- 
consistent with their saying so; (6) pragmatism explains not what truth 
is, but only how it is arrived at; (7) pragmatism ignores the theoretic 
interest; (8) pragmatism is shut up to solipsism. The Ground of the 
Time Illusion (pp. 18-29): H. A. Oversrreet.—For idealism time is 
illusory appearance. Its illusory character is illusion of perspective, 
motived chiefly by egotism through undue emphasis on present moment. 
The result is division of self, and the remedy is to put the whole self into 
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each moment. In this way the perfect self is timeless. Matter in An- 
cient and Modern Philosophy (pp. 30-41): C. F. Krary. — Modern think- 
ing, owing to its familiarity with science, sets the a priori of time before 
the a priort of reason, and the result is the notion of brute matter. 
What is the Function of a General Theory of Value? (pp. 42-62): 
Wivsur Ursan. —- Changes in actual human values have shifted the philo- 
sophical center of gravity from problem of knowledge to problem of 
values. Various sciences study different types of value. A general 
theory of value is required which shall comprehend all spheres of human 
values. Discussion. Determinism in Motives: a Reply (pp. 68-65): 
Bernarp C. Ewer.- Motives antedate and thereby cause decisions. Mo- 
tives are not, however, conceived as terminated before decision begins. 
Determinism and Indeterminism in Motives: a Rejoinder. G. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM. — Causation of decision by motives is inconsistent with the 
claim that decision is undetermined. Reviews of Books: James Mark 
Baldwin, Thought and Things: Vol. I., Functional Logic or Genetic 
Theory of Knowledge: J. E. Creicuton. Mary Whiton Calkins, The 
Persistent Problems of Philosophy: E.tuen Buiss Tatpot. Henri Bergson, 
Lévolution créatrice: B. H. Bont. Notices of New Books. Summaries 
of Articles. Notes. 


RIVISTA FILOSOFICA. August-September—October, 1907. Che 
Cosa Consti (pp. 425-457): B. Varisco.—A criticism of Ormond’s 
“Concepts of Philosophy.” Exception is taken to the extreme emphasis 
on consciousness and to the monism of the work criticized. Primary 
data of consciousness are existence of myself, of other subjects, and of 
other things not subjects. Valore e abitudine (pp. 458-474): S. 
TEDESCHI. — One type of esthetic satisfaction is in the presentation of a 
given type, yielding the impression of the normal as contrasted with the 
abnormal. This is a product of habit. Fede e ragione (pp. 475-493) : 
G. Satvapori.—Continued. Reason can not exhaust the content of 
reality. Since the moral consciousness is the highest product of natural 
evolution, nature may exhibit purpose in this direction. Faith need not 
contradict science; but may complete it. La Posizione logica del rap- 
porto gwridico (pp. 493-498): L. Miranpa.— Back to Hegel. Questions 
di attualita (pp. 499-527): L’anticlericalismo gi. vi.—The present anti- 
clerical movement, though called a Catholic movement, is not so. It is 
not a liberal movement, therefore not democratic. Kuno Fischer e lo 
“ spirito”’: A. Facet.— A discussion, of Kuno Fischer’s “ Ueber den Witz.” 
The sptrito (= Witz) is, according to Fischer, the appreciation of the comic, 
which is at the opposite pole from the sublime. Rassegna Bibliografica 
(pp. 528-544): Opere di: A. Banucci, G. Trivero, Z. Zini, F. de Sarlo, 
G. Cald. Il Congresso di Parma (pp. 545-555): P. F. Nicour. Discus- 
sioni sulla liberta (pp. 556-569): G. Calé, B. Varisco: Sommari delle 
riviste straniere. Libri ricevuti. 


Diels, Hermann. Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. Zweiter Auflage, 
zweiter Band, erster Halfte. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 
1907. Pp. viii + 864. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


To THE Epirors oF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOsopHy, PsYCHOLOGY AND 
Scientiric MrerHops 


GENTLEMEN: Having just read with much interest Dr. Morton 
Prince’s “ Discussion” in Vol. V., No. 3, of your JourNnaL, I think it 
worth while to suggest to him and to psychologists in general that an 
agreement in relation to the questions under consideration would prob- 
ably be reached if we would all avoid the use of the word “ subconscious ” 
altogether. 

The word consciousness is employed in two senses; first, as the equiva- 
lent of psychic existence as such, as when one discusses the hypothetical 
consciousness of the plants; and second, as the equivalent of awareness, 
as when one says that he was so interested in meeting an old friend at 
the opera that he had no consciousness of the music. 

I take it that when men like Janet and Prince defend the existence 
of the “subconscious,” they mean to claim that there are psychic exist- 
ents which do not involve awareness. 

Their opponents, on the other hand, are accustomed to think in terms 
of consciousness as the equivalent of awareness; and have never gone 
beyond the objection that to speak of subconscious consciousness is a 
contradiction in terms; an objection they are justified in pressing so long 
as they are not made to understand the manner in which Janet and 
Prince and those whom they represent use the word subconscious. 

Whether we follow Janet and Prince as I do, or do not follow them, 
we must agree that what they are talking of when they speak of sub- 
conscious states, are states which are by hypothesis not in the field of 
attention, but which nevertheless are psychic existents. Hence I suggest 
that we all agree to use the term inattentive consciousness, or subattentive 
consciousness, instead of the term subconsciousness. I think this pro- 
cedure would clear away most of the difficulties found by the opponents 
of Janet and Prince, and would lead psychologists in general to a better 
comprehension of the important light that is thrown upon the nature 
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of consciousness by such brilliant experiments as those devised by Dr. 
Prince. 
Yours very truly, 


Henry Rutcers MarsHALL. 
New YorK City, 


February 3, 1908. 





The Atheneum of January 11 contains the following abstract of a 
paper read by Mr. G. E. Moore before the Aristotelian Society, on Jan- 
uary 6, in criticism of the pragmatist theory of truth as presented in the 
recent book of Professor William James: “Professor James seems 
anxious to advocate three views about truth, viz., (1) a view about the 
connection of truth with utility, (2) a view about the ‘mutability’ of 
truth, (3) a view about the part played by man in ‘making truth” As 
regards (1), he does not seem merely to hold the commonplace that most 
true beliefs are useful, and most useful ones true, he seems to identify 
truth with utility. And to this identification there are three objections. 
(a) As a matter of empirical fact, it is not the case that all true beliefs 
are useful, and all useful ones true; for, whatever sense we give to 
‘utility,’ there are certainly many exceptions either to the one proposi- 
tion or to the other, and probably to both. (b) He implies that any 
belief which was useful would be true, no matter what other conditions 
it might fail to satisfy; that, therefore, beliefs in the existence of things 
might be true, even if the things did not exist. (c) He implies that just 
as a given belief may be useful at one time, and not useful at another, 
so it may be true at one time, and not true at another. And this leads 
to (2), as to which he seems to hold, not merely (what is true) that a 
fact may exist at one time and not exist at another, and that the same 
words may be true at one time and false at another, but also that a belief 
with regard to what happened, is happening, or will happen at a particular 
time, may be true at one time, and not true at another. It seems self- 
evident that no true beliefs are mutable in this sense. Finally, (3) he 
seems to hold that wherever a man plays a part in making a particular 
true belief exist, he also plays a part in making it true. But it seems 
to be the case that man only plays a part in making his beliefs true so 
far as he plays a part in making exist the things which he believes to 
exist; and hence it is very doubtful whether he plays any part at all in 
making true an immense number of his true beliefs.” 








Bien peered Se 


